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THE SUITOKS IN CHAUOEE'S PARLEMENT OF 

FOULES 

Ever since Professor John Koch of Berlin suggested the relation of 
Chaucer's Parlement of Fovles to the betrothal and marriage of 
Richard II and Anne of Bohemia, his conclusions have been almost 
universally accepted. 1 They were felt to give a definite occasion 
and a fairly definite dating 2 to one of the most important of the 
minor poems. So fully have Professor Koch's conclusions been 
accepted that, in general, they have not been reviewed except in an 
entirely favorable manner. 3 Nor do I now propose to attempt any 
considerable alteration of such important results in Chaucer study. 
Yet a recent study of the subject has suggested a further considera- 
tion of some points in connection with the wooing of Anne. Especially' 
do I wish to note the discovery of a suitor for her hand, hitherto 
unmentioned in any discussion of the poem. 

1 "Ein Beitrag zur Kritlk Chaucers," Englische Studien, I, 288; the same (enlarged) 
with title, "On an Original Version of the Knight's Tale," Essays on Chaucer, Chaucer 
Soc, p. 408. 

2 It Is true that Professor Koch first suggested, In the essay above noted, St. Valen- 
tine's Day, 1381, as the date of writing, after which he assumed 1380, in his translation 
of the Minor Poems (1880), and then 1382, in the Chronology of Chaucer's Writings 
(Chaucer Soc, p. 37). The last dates were on the basis of the allusion to the planet 
Venus in 11. 117 f. 

8 The fullest restatements of the facts have been made by Bilderbeck, in Selections 
from Chaucer's Minor Poems (1897), and Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, in Development and 
Chronology of Chaucer's Works (Chaucer Soc, 1907). The latter has used Theo. Lindner, 
Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter K. Wenzel (1875), and C. Hbfler, "Anna von 
Luxemburg," in Denkschriften d. Wiener Akad., Phil.-Hist. Classe, XX, in addition to 
Pelzel, Lebensgeschichte des Konigs Wenzeslaus (1788), used by Koch. One or two points 
in Tatlock's treatment may be mentioned, lest they should seem to oppose my own state- 
ments in this article. "In June, 1380, commissioners were appointed to treat of a 
marriage between Richard and Anne, Wenceslas' sister," should read "between Richard 
and Katherine, daughter of Ludwlg, recently emperor of the Romans " (Rymer's Fcedera, 
VII, 257). So also, "and December 20, Richard announced that he had chosen her," 
based on H6fler's somewhat rhetorical statement (129), should be "December 26," as 
to date, probably a misprint merely. The last part of the statement, however, seems 
to me to give a wrong idea of the progress of the negotiations. I have examined the 
whole series of documents in a paper called "A New Note on the Date of Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale," in Studies in Language and Literature, a volume commemorating Pro- 
fessor J. M. Hart's seventieth birthday. Here may be added only that, in the commission 
of December 26, Richard merely says, since he had directed the eyes of his consideration 
(oculos nostroe considerations) toward the Lady Anne, it had pleased him to make 
beginning of a compact of matrimony (placuit nobis .... Foidus inire Conjugii Con- 
jugalis), and on this account he had appointed certain ambassadors to bring it to con- 
clusion (pro Negotii huiusmodiConclusione). Anne was to be received, not "on Michaelmas 
next," but about that time (circa Festum Sancti Michaelis proximo futurum) (Rymer, 
VII, 301). 

45] 1 [Modern Philology, July, 1910 



2 Olivee Fabbab Emerson 

Regarding the suitors of Anne Professor Koeh says: 1 
And at p. 110, he [Pelzel, whom he has just quoted in regard to 
Richard's proposal for her hand] relates that Anne was engaged as early 
as 1371 to a Prince of Bavaria; and in 1373, when she was seven years of 

age, to a Margrave of Misnia In King Richard and the two German 

princes we may recognize [the] three eagles wooing the formel. 

It is true Professor Koch does notice the strangeness of Chaucer's 
including the Prince of Bavaria, and he explains it by saying: 2 

People most likely had not a very clear notion as to the state of 

affairs in Germany For, in fact, the Prince of Bavaria was no 

longer a competitor with King Richard, since his match had already 
been broken off for years. 

Yet even this implies that Chaucer knew of the two German suitors 
and includes them both in his poem, without perhaps knowing that 
the first was no longer a rival. 

Professor A. W. Ward, who accepts Professor Koch's identifica- 
tion of the suitors in his Chaucer, says: 3 

Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles IV and sister of 
King Wenceslas, had been successively betrothed to a Bavarian prince 
and to the Margrave of Meissen, before — after negotiations which, accord- 
ing to Froissart, lasted a year — her hand was given to the young King 
Richard II of England. This sufficiently explains the general scope of 
the Assembly of Fowls. 

Professor Skeat quotes Professor Ward as above and adds a 
footnote as follows: 4 

The royal tercel is, then, Richard II; the formel eagle is Anne; the 
other two tercel eagles were her other two suitors. 

Taken in connection with what is said in the text, this means the 
Bavarian prince and the Margrave of Meissen, to whom Anne had 
been at different times betrothed. In the Globe edition of Chaucer 
Mr. H. F. Heath puts the matter with even greater definiteness: 5 

Anne is represented in the poem by the formel (i.e., female) eagle and 
Richard by the royal eagle, while the two tercels (i.e., males) "of lower 
kind," who plead for her love, are the Prince of Bavaria and the Margrave 
of Misnia, to each of whom Anne had been contracted. 

1 Essays on Chaucer, 407-8. 2 Ibid., 408. 

3 "English Men of Letters" series, chap, ii, 57. 

4 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, I, 75. 
6 Introduction, xxxix. 
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The Suitoes in Chauoeb's Parlement of Fovles 3 

It is to this explicit identification of the suitors that I wish to call 
special attention. 

It must have occurred to others than Professor Koch that it was 
a strange procedure on Chaucer's part to introduce, as a rival suitor 
of Richard, one whose betrothal had been broken off as early as 
1373, at least seven, perhaps nine years, before the time of the poem. 1 
Others may have wondered .what reason we have to suppose that 
Chaucer even knew of such an engagement. Such news would 
surely not have had international circulation, nor would it have been 
freely communicated to those interested in this new match. At 
any rate Chaucer would scarcely have been likely to use this long- 
past betrothal, if there had been a more active suitor in the field. 
As such a suitor may now be presented with confidence, we may 
safely dismiss William of Baiern-Holland, who was Anne's betrothed 
from 1371 to 1373, as not likely to have been in Chaucer's mind. 
This leaves but one of the two suitors usually mentioned, the son of 
Friedrich of Thuringen, who himself became Friedrich of Meissen 
in 1381. 

This Friedrich of Meissen is a more important personage. More- 
over, some significant details may be added to what has hitherto been 
connected with his betrothal. That betrothal had been arranged 
in 1373, as has been noted. That the match was considered a 
worthy one is clear from the terms Anne's father was willing to make. 
The sum of "10,000 Schock Grosehen Prager Miinze" was to be 
Anne's dower, and for it were pledged the two towns of Briix and 
Laun, northwest of Prague. 2 We shall see that this latter provision 



1 Seven years, that is, if the poem was begun as early as 1380, the earliest possible 
date to which it could be assigned, either from the reference to Venus (1. 117), or from 
the beginning of negotiations for a German princess. It is nine years if the poem belongs 
to the summer of 1382. 

2 Horn, Lebens- und Helden-Geschichte Friedriehs des Streitbaren, 80 f.: "Es hiess 
dieselbe nicht nach etlicher Vorgeben Helena, sondern Anna, .... und solte vermbge 
derselben die Ieibliche Beylegung liber 8 Jahr oder 1381 erfolgen, auch der Keyserl. 
Tochter 10,000 Schock Grosehen Prager Miinze zur Heimsteuer mltgegeben, oder aber, 
wenn die Zahlung binnen einem Jahr nach dem Beylager nicht geschahe, davor Briix 
Haus und Stadt nebst Stadt Luna [Laun] pfandweise eingeraumet werden." The 
reference to "Helena" instead of "Anne" is based on the fact that some of the chroniclers 
give the former name as that of the daughter married to Richard II of England. One 
even says that Anne died in 1379, and questions whether another may have replaced her 
in the marriage. Horn sets the matter at rest by giving the document of bethrothal 
at p. 647. 
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is of some importance in the sequel. This second betrothal of Anne 
"had been broken off," says Professor Koch, following Pelzel, "on 
account of Mayence/' 1 The affair "of Mayence" to which Pelzel 
refers is the rivalry for the archbishopric of Mainz at the death of 
Archbishop John on April 4, 1373. 2 The rival claimants for the 
place were Adolf of Nassau and Bishop Ludwig of Bamberg, the 
latter uncle of Anne's betrothed and favored by her father, the 
emperor Charles IV. Adolf of Nassau obtained actual possession, 
and Ludwig, in spite of recognition by the pope and the emperor, 
had only pretensions to satisfy him. 8 In June, 1377, also, owing 
to the loss of their chief ally, the Thuringian house came to an 
agreement with its opponents, and the struggle between Ludwig 
and Adolf was at an end for the time. 4 

To follow this affair more fully, at the papal schism in 1378 
Adolf of Nassau saw his opportunity. When Bishop Ludwig, 
supported by Wenceslaus, who had now succeeded his father, 
Charles IV, acted as Archbishop of Mainz in the Diet of 1379, Adolf 
at once became a Clementist, and received recognition of his claim 
to the archbishopric from the French pope. 5 But Mainz was too 
important to both Urban and Wenceslaus, and Adolf was found to be 
willing to return to the Urbanists, if the coveted archbishopric 
should be acknowledged by both pope and emperor. Urban saw the 
importance of a united Germany, and in January, 1381, Adolf was 
virtually recognized by Wenceslaus and the kingdom. Wenceslaus 
also looked after the disappointed Ludwig by making him archbishop 
of Magdeburg soon after. 6 There was no direct occasion, therefore, in 
the " affair of Mayence " for breaking the match with Anne. Pelzel 
must be in error in his statement of the breaking off of the betrothal 
for this reason. While rancor was engendered, perhaps, there is no 
evidence of a formal breaking of the engagement. 

Meanwhile, the new alignment of the nations, resulting from 
the papal schism, had brought new complications. Pope Urban was 
using every endeavor to win over the largest following, and bind 
the nations to himself with the closest bonds. On his part, Clement 

1 Essays on Chaucer, p. 407. 4 Ibid., 30, 63-64, 312-13. 

2 Lindner, I, 23. 5 Ibid., 103-4. 

3 Ibid., 63. 6 Ibid., 120-21, 133. 
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The Suitoes in Chauceb's Pablement of Fouleb 5 

VII was doing his best to unite France and Germany. 1 If, therefore, 
Urban did not suggest the marriage of Richard II and Anne of 
Bohemia, he used all his influence to further that match, and so make 
impossible any terms between Wenceslaus and France, the latter now 
fully supporting the schismatic pope. As early as May 20, 1379, 
probably at the instigation of the papal nuncio, Cardinal Pileus de 
Prata, Wenceslaus had written to Richard proposing an alliance 
against schismatics. 2 This was the beginning of that more intimate 
relation between England and Bohemia, which resulted in Anne's 
betrothal to the English king. 

Such betrothal, and the marriage which followed, brought the 
virtual, though not the formal, abrogation of the engagement of 
Anne and Friedrich of Meissen. The latter was still only one, 
though the eldest, son of Friedrich of Thuringia, and helpless we 
may assume to press his claim against the powerful brothers of Anne, 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia and emperor, and Sigmund, king of 
Hungary. 3 His betrothal was therefore merely set aside for the 
greater match, now placed within the power of Wenceslaus and 
strongly urged by the pope. Nor is there evidence of any arrange- 
ment for settling the definite elaim which, owing to the terms of the 
betrothal, Friedrich of Meissen still had upon the emperor. 

The best evidence that the betrothal of Anne and Friedrich was 
never formally abrogated is the attitude of the Thuringian house in 
the later affairs of the empire. Then the representatives of that 
house did not forget the double slight placed upon them, first by 
Wenceslaus's failure to support Bishop Ludwig of Bamberg for the 
archbishopric of Mainz, and second by his disregard of the long- 
standing marriage contract. 4 At the death of Friedrich of Thuringia 
in 1381, Friedrich, the betrothed of Anne, became Margrave of 
Meissen, and began that strenuous career which gave him the name 
of "der Streitbare," "the Warlike." More than once he opposed 
the emperor Wenceslaus, until, in 1397, in connection with the strug- 

1 Lindner, 1, 118. Speaking of this Lindner says: " Denn man hatte in Bom besseres 
im Sinne. Die Plane der Avignonesen, den deutschen Kbnig durch eine Familienver- 
bindung mit Frankreich zu liiren, mussten durchkreuzt werden." 

2 Hofler, 127; Lindner, I, 95. 

3 The part of Sigmund of Hungary is vouched for in the chronicles cited by Horn, 83. 
1 Lindner, I, 133; II, 190. 
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gle between Wenceslaus and Jobst of Moravia, the old debt incurred 
at his betrothal to Anne was wiped out. In that year the warlike 
Margrave took from Wenceslaus the two towns, Briix and Laun, 
which had been pledged for Anne's dower. ' 

Still later, in 1409, when Wenceslaus arbitrarily took from the 
Germans a large part of their authority at the University of Prague 
and the German students seceded, Friedrich helped to welcome them, 
and to found for their use the University of Leipsic. 2 Thus was 
the Emperor Wenceslaus doubly humbled for his disregard of the 
marriage contract between Anne and Friedrich of Meissen. It is of 
incidental interest that Friedrich remained unmarried all these years, 
not taking a wife until 1402, when he married a daughter of Henry 
the "Mild." He became, too, a notable prince. In 1423 he won 
for himself the electorate of Saxony, a dignity which thus became 
permanently attached to his house. 

If, then, the betrothal of Friedrich was never formally broken, 
but merely set aside by Anne's imperial brother, Friedrich may 
reasonably be regarded as one of the rivals of Richard in the allegory 
of the Parlement of Foules. Should we try to identify him with one 
of the "tercel" suitors of the "formel egle," it would naturally be 
with the second mentioned in the poem, " another tercel egle .... 
of lower kinde." 3 As compared with that of the "royal tercel," 
too, the profession of this second suitor would also apply with striking 
aptness : 

I love hir bet than ye do, by Seynt John, 



And lenger have served hir, in my degree; 
And if she shulde have loved for long loving, 
To me allone had been the guerdoning.* 

1 My attention was first called to this and the following circumstance by my friend 
Professor George L. Burr of Cornell University. The passage from Horn occurs on 351 f . 
Horn writes: "Es bekrafftiget mlch hierinn eine Verschreibung, welche ihm der K8nig 
auf TJnterhandlung des Bischoffs zu Bamberg und Margrafl Wilhelms des altern, seines 
Vettern zu der Zeit Donnerst. vor S. Galli pro redimenda vexa ttber Brtix und Lune 
gegeben, weiln die vormaln 1373 zwischen dessen Schwester Annen und ihm abgeredete 
Ehe-Pacten nicht in ihre Erfullung gegangen, und gleiehwohl man sich bey entstehender 
Vollziehung Koniglicher seits eventualiter anheischig gemacht, die versprochene 
Heyrathsgelder an 10,000 Schock nichts desto weniger zu bezahlen, als oben bereits mit 
mehrern referiret worden, auch Churfurst Friedrich die davon versessen Zinsen, so wohl 
aufgewandte Kosten, Schaden und Zehrung nicht langer darben wolte." He quotes 
an annalist to the same effect on p. 128, under the year 1397. 

» Horn, 301 f. s LI. 449-50. * LI. 451-55. 
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The Suitors in Chaucer's Pablement of Foules 7 

Surely, if these lines have more than general significance, they 
describe one to whom Anne had been betrothed for many years, and 
who, before the negotiations with England, had no reason to believe 
that his long engagement would not be followed by marriage. 

But Chaucer, as we know, introduces a third suitor for the " formel 
egle," or Anne of Bohemia. I propose to show that there was such a 
suitor, entirely disregarded in any previous discussion of the subject, 
but far more active than even Friedrich of Meissen, and a far more 
worthy rival of Richard II himself. 1 Moreover, there can be no 
doubt that Chaucer knew of him, however little he may have known 
of Anne's engagements to the German princes. I shall hope to 
show, also, that the language used by the third suitor is appropriate 
to this new rival of the young Richard. The way in which he came 
to be suitor for the hand of Anne will be clearer from some elements 
of the history of the time. 

When the papal schism occurred at the election of Clement VII 
in September, 1378, the rival popes began a vigorous campaign for 
supporters. Charles IV, king of Bohemia and emperor of the 
Romans, as he called himself, held firmly to the Roman pope. Per- 
haps he was partly led thereto by the relation of the pope to his 
imperial title. 2 Charles, however, did not outlive the year of the 
schism, dying less than three months after the election of Clement. 
His son Wenceslaus, brother of Anne and a youth of only seventeen 
when he succeeded his father, was likely to be more easily influenced. 
As a result each pope sent him his messenger. Clement dispatched 
Bishop John of Cambray November 5, 1378, 3 and in March, 1379, 
when returning from Frankfort, Wenceslaus was met by Cardinal 
Pileus de Prata of Ravenna, 4 who had been commissioned to him as 
papal nuncio. Pileus made haste to impress upon the young emperor 
that to accept the schismatic Clement would be to make his father a 
heretic. 5 On the other hand, for Wenceslaus to support Urban 

1 But see article " Richard II," Diet, of Nat. Biog. 

2 He had obtained the title "emperor of the Romans" in 1346, but had not been 
crowned at Rome until 1354, and then only alter pledging Pope Innocent VI that he 
would leave the imperial city the same day. Now, however, he wished acknowledgment 
of his claim, and he was recognized as emperor by Urban on July 26, 1378. 

a Lindner, I, 102, note. « Ibid., I, 94. 

* HOfler, 130; Lindner, I, 113. 
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meant severing the long-standing alliance with France. 1 That 
alliance had been more recently strengthened by his father. On 
January 9, 1378, upon a visit to Paris, Charles IV had spoken out 
unmistakably for France in her contention with England, and had 
pledged his son, his other children, all his relatives, his allies and 
friends, and his whole power to her support. 2 In the latter relation 
of ally of France, Clement VII saw an opportunity to influence 
Wenceslaus. He therefore urged a union between Bohemia and 
France, to be rendered firm by a marriage of the Dauphin with 
Wenceslaus's sister Anne. 

Charles V of France was also eager for such an alliance on grounds 
of general advantage to his kingdom. He had already sent a com- 
mission to the Diet of Frankfort in 1379, and a year later he still had 
hopes of success in his efforts. 3 The subject of the marriage, even, 
had been broached. Of it the French historian Valois says: 

Durant un sejour de Wenceslas a Aix-la-Chapelle, on avait parle' d'un 
mariage entre le dauphin, fils du roi de France, et Anne de Luxembourg, 
soeur du roi des Komains. Une entrevue devait avoir lieu entre Charles V 

et Wenceslas Lacourd'Avignoncomptait beaucoupsurleresultat 

de cette conference. Entre autres personnages qui promettaient de s'y 
rendre, je citerai les envoyes du roi de Portugal et, a leur t6te, l'eveque 
de Lisbonne, qui d6ja preparait le discours avec lequel il devait convertir 
Wenceslas. Cette entrevue n'eut pas lieu: le roi des Komains, tournant 
le dos a Reims, reprit la route de Cologne. II se fit, il est vrai, repr6- 
senter a Paris par quatre ambassadeurs; mais l'acte, sans doute r6dig6 
d'avance, dont ces derniers 6taient porteurs ne traitait que du renouvelle- 
ment des alliances entre les deux maisons, sans souffler mot de mariage 
du dauphin avec la bohemienne Anne. 4 

This journey of Wenceslaus to Aix-la-Chapelle was after the Frank- 
fort Diet of April, 1380. 5 As late as that time, therefore, the emperor 

• Recall that the blind king of Bohemia, John of Luxemburg, had lost his life at 
CrScy in 1346, fighting as an ally of Prance; that his daughter, Maria of Luxemburg, was 
to become the wife of Charles IV of .France, while his daughter Bona became the wife 
of King John "the Good," and so mother of Charles V. Wenceslaus and Charles V of 
France were thus first cousins. 

2H8fler, 126. 

8 Valois, La France et le grand schisme &' Occident, I, 26 9. 

* Ibid., I, 300. As authorities for this statement Valois cites a "Lettre du cardinal 
de Viviers aux cardinaux de Florence et de Milan," Baluzius, II, 869; and his own edition 
of the " Discours prononcg le 14 juillet 1380, en presence de Charles V, par Martin I'ev&iue 
de Lisbonne," in the Bibliotheque de V&cole dee Chartes, LII, 495, 500. 

« Lindner, I, 114, 116, 430. 
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was still considering the possible betrothal of his sister Anne and the 
heir of the French throne. Indeed, we must not assume that at any 
time the young Wenceslaus was distinctly hostile to his cousin, 
Charles V of France, or the latter's son, the prince who became 
Charles VI in September, 1380. As ah evidence of the intimate 
relations between the two, Froissart tells us that, when Charles V of 
France was ill in the summer before his death, "Wenceslaus sent his 
own physician, George of Prague, to treat him. 1 It was rather the 
papal situation which finally caused the severing of such relations of 
alliance as had long existed between the two countries. 

To defeat such an alliance of Wenceslaus and France was now the 
chief purpose of Pope Urban. England had already accepted him as 
pope in the Gloucester parliament of October-November, 1378. 
There was, perhaps, no fear of losing her allegiance. If Germany was 
equally certain to remain loyal, it was still important to bind together 
the nations supporting Urban by a firmer league against the schis- 
matics. It was probably at the suggestion of the papal nuncio that 
Wenceslaus first proposed to Richard II, in May, 1379, an alliance in 
support of Urban. 2 This was shortly after a Diet at Frankfort, on 
February 27, 1379, in which a league of German princes had been 
formed for the same purpose. In furtherance of union between 
Germany and England, it would seem, the same papal nuncio, 
Cardinal Pileus de Prata, went to the latter country in 1380. 3 More- 
over, it was probably he who first suggested the marriage of Richard 
with a German princess. 4 At any rate, it was in the same June, 
1380, that Richard definitely turned his eyes to such a possible 
alliance. 5 Peace with France having been found impossible, the 

' Chronicles, II, chap. Iv; Johnes, I, 615. s See p. 5. 

» He was there at least as early as June, since on the seventh of that month he 
obtained from Richard II certain rights to revenues in connection with Lichfield and 
Lincoln cathedrals; Rymer's Fwdera, VII, 256. 

* An entry in Issues of the Exchequer (Devon, 224) of January 9, 1384, would imply 
that the marriage of Richard and Anne was perhaps considered somewhat earlier than 
June, 1380. I have dealt with that in another place, but, if the inferences from that 
entry are wholly true, they do not materially affect this paper. 

5 Rymer, VII, 257. The person first named in the commission, as already noted, 
was "Katherine, daughter of Ludwig, recently emperor of the Romans." The emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria, however, had died in 1347, so that his daughter would have been 
more than twice the age of Richard. No adequate explanation has been given of this 
proposal, or of the sudden change to Anne, the sister of Wenceslaus, a little later. Could 
tt be that, as the king of France is known to have wished Anne for his son, afterward 
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councilors of the young king wished him to marry abroad that he 
might obtain an ally in the long-drawn-out war with France. 1 

Meanwhile the king of France, probably urged on by Clement VII, 
was more active for a league with his old-time ally in Germany. In 
the summer of 1380 he learned of the English negotiations for a 
marriage of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia. Even though soon 
stricken with the disease which brought his death on September 16, 
his sagacity emphasized the importance of the German league. On 
his death-bed he said to his courtiers: "Seek out in Germany an 
alliance for my son, that our connections there may be strengthened. 
You have heard that our adversary is about to marry from thence 
to increase his alliance." 2 

There is also evidence that these negotiations were carried on after 
the death of Charles V and the accession of Charles VI. The 
marriage of Anne with Charles was urged by the Clementists as the 
only way of winning Wenceslaus and Germany to their side. 3 A 
letter from Cardinal Peter de Sortenac implies that actual negotiations 
were under way. He says: 

Nee est spes eum [Wenceslaus] pro nunc revocandi, nisi per tractatum 
matrimonii, qui pendet de sorore sua danda regi Francie, in quo tractatu 
speratur, quod possit informari de justitia domini nostri, et de prseserva- 
tione fame et honoris patris sui mortui, et per consequens reduci.* 

We have also the testimony to the same effect of the English chroni- 
cler, Adam of Usk. Speaking of Cardinal Pileus de Prata, whose 
notary in London he was, Adam says: "After his departure the 
said Lady Anne was bought for a price by our lord the king, for she 
was much sought in marriage by the king of France." 5 

Charles VI, Wenceslaus was hoping to ally himself with France by the marriage of his 
sister, and with England by the marriage ol his aunt? In any case an explanation is 
not necessary for our immediate purpose. 

1 Proissart, Chronicles, II, chap, xliii; Johnes, I, 592-93: "The English .... 
wished the king to choose a queen from beyond sea, in order to gain stronger alliances." 

2 Froissart, Chronicles, II, chap, lv; Johnes, I, 616. 

s H6fler, 130. Lindner, I, 113: "Die einzige Hoffnung, Wenzel zur TJmkehr zu 
bewegea, lage in jetz schwebenden Verhandlungen ttber die Ehe zwischen seiner Schwester 
und dem KBnige von Frankreich." 

4 Quoted by HSfler (130) from Baluzius, Vitm Paparum Avinionensium, II, 869. 
The last clause refers to the fear of Wenceslaus that, if he recognized Clement, it would 
make a heretic of his father, who had died in the full acceptance of Urban's election. 

' Chronicon Adw de Usk, ed. by Thompson, 102. The original reads: "Post cujus 
recessum dicta domina Anna, per dominum regem magno preclo redempta, quia a rege 
Francie in uxorem aflectata." 
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Even as late as the early part of 1381 Wenceslaus had sent an 
embassy to France, nominally to urge Charles VI to support Urban 
as the true pope. The French historian Valois suggests that, while 
this may have been prompted by zeal for the church, it was possibly 
also to further, by indirection, the marriage project with Richard. 1 
The ambassadors reached Paris March 10, and even if they did not 
discuss, so late as this, the possible marriage of Anne with the French 
king, the English may have feared as much and have therefore still 
considered the French king as the rival of Richard. 

From the foregoing recital it is clear that the most active rival 
of Richard II for the hand of Anne of Bohemia was not a German 
prince at all, but the far more important heir to the French throne, 
and lung of France before the negotiations were concluded. Behind 
him, too, were the close ties of blood between the reigning monarchs 
of France and Bohemia, the traditional friendship of the two 
countries, the recently renewed league between the father of Wen- 
ceslaus and Charles V of France, and the power of Clement VII and 
of his supporters in the French church. The strength of the French 
desire for an alliance with the emperor of the Romans may perhaps 
best be seen in the strength of French resentment, when the decision 
in favor of Richard had been made, and the young princess Anne was 
on her way to England. It is Froissart who tells the story: 

The Lady Anne of Bohemia remained with her uncle and aunt at 
Brussels upwards of a month. She was afraid of moving, for she had 
been informed there were twelve large armed vessels, full of Normans, 
on the sea between Calais and Holland, that seized and pillaged all that 
fell into their hands, and it was indifferent to them who they were. The 
report was current, that they cruised in those seas waiting for the com- 
ing of this lady; and that the king of France and his council were 
desirous of carrying her off, in order to break the mateh, for they were 

very uneasy at this alliance of the Germans and the English On 

account of these suspicions and fears, the young lady remained at 
Brussels one whole month. The Duke of Brabant, by advice of his 
council, sent to France the Lords de Rousselans and de Bousquehois, to 
remonstrate on this subject with the king and his uncles, who were also 
his nephews [that is, nephews of Duke Wenceslaus of Brabant], being his 
sister's sons. 

The knights of Brabant managed so well with the king and his coun« 

1 La France el le grand schisme d'occident, II, 274. 
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cil that their request was complied with, and passports granted for the 
lady and her attendants to travel through any parts of France she might 
choose, as far as Calais. The Normans were remanded into port. This 
answer the knights carried to Brabant to the duke and duchess. The 
king and his uncles wrote to say, they had granted the favor to their 
cousin, the Lady Anne, at their solicitation alone, and for no other reason 
whatever. 1 

The elause, "for they were very uneasy at this alliance of the 
Germans and the English," is full proof of the serious efforts the 
French had made to continue their friendly relations with Germany. 
The last expression, regarding the passports granted, shows the 
resentment of the young king and his royal uncles toward the suc- 
cessful suitor Richard. 

Perhaps, too, the knowledge that his chief rival for the hand of 
Anne was his enemy, the French king, may have influenced Richard 
in so eagerly seeking the Bohemian alliance. Possibly this was the 
reason also why Wenceslaus could make such excellent terms with 
the English king, giving no dowry with the princess, but rather 
obtaining for himself an enormous loan. 2 Again this eagerness, and 
the vast sum which Wenceslaus secured, may explain the distinctly 
critical tone of several chroniclers in referring to the marriage. We 
have already noted Adam of Usk's expression, " the said Lady Anne 
was bought for a price." The Chronicon Anglice says: 3 

Hanc [Anne] igitur magno pretio, multisque coemptam laboribus, 
habendam rex prseelegerat, quamquam cum insestimabili auri summa 
oblata fuisset et filia domini Mediolanensis Barnabonis. 

1 Chronicles, II, chap, lxxxvi; Johnes, I, 681. 0. G. Ohamberlayne, Die Heirat 
Richards II von England mil Anna von Luxemburg (Halle, 1906), undertakes to discredit 
Froissart's account of Anne's delay in Brussels and his statement of the French king's 
designs. The explicitness of the account, however, the number of details, especially the 
mission to the French king from Wenceslaus of Brabant, his great uncle, and the char- 
acter of the answer, bear heavily for Froissart's accuracy, or, if the tale is manufactured, 
for needlessly clever mendacity. For our purpose, even the report in England of such 
a train of circumstances would have been sufficient to support the idea of the French 
king's rivalry for the hand of Anne. Besides, if the whole of Froissart's account be 
brushed aside as a tissue of falsehood, it would not affect the preceding line of reasoning. 
The discussion of Ohamberlayne, however, has not convinced me that Froissart had not 
good ground for his circumstantial statement. 

2 The documents are in Eymer, VII, 288 f. Wenceslaus received 80,000 florins as 
a loan, 20,000 of which were not to be returned, as covering the expenses of the negotia- 
tions for the marriage and of Anne in reaching England. Besides, there were enormous 
■gifts to those assisting in the negotiations; see the paper to which I refer above on p. 1. 

' See p. 331; Rolls Series, 64, 331. 
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The writer of the Continuation to the Eulogium Hisioriarum adds 
another criticism: 1 

Hoc anno Rex Annam sororem Imperatoris, Regis scilicet Bohemias, 
solutis pro ea 22 mpllia] marcis, sine consensu regni, desponsavit. 

To these may be added two other notes. The Chronicon Henrici 
Knighton 2 has this to say: 

Eodem anno apud Westmonasterium rex Ricardus desponsavit 
Annam, filiam regis Boemi, Sororem Imperatoris, et dedit imperatori ut 
dicabatur pro maritagio decern mille libras praetor alias expensas in 
quaerendo earn et adducendo earn sumptibus suis propriis. 

Finally John Malvern, in his continuation of Higden's Poly chronicon 
adds the more biting comment: 

De ista regina quidam scripsit metrice, 

Digna frui manna datur Anglis nobilis Anna, 
sed scrutantibus verum videbatur non dari, sed potius emi. Nam non 
modica pecunia refundebat rex Anglise pro tantilla carnis portione. 3 

Thus, it is clear that some at least felt Richard had made a bad 
bargain. Nor can there be much doubt that, considering the results 
to the nation as a whole, England paid an enormous price for her 
queen and her rather profitless alliance. 

If this new aspirant for the hand of Anne is to be considered, it is 
natural to ask how far the language of Chaucer's third suitor of the 
" f ormel egle " will fit the case. I recognize that we must not try 
to see too much, and the main point is made in emphasizing the 
rivalry of Charles VI and Richard II. Yet the third suitor may not 
unreasonably be identified with the young king of France. For 
example the words, 

Of long servise avaunte I me no-thing,* 
would be peculiarly applicable. As already shown, it was in the 
spring of 1380 that there had first been talk of a marriage of Anne 
and the Dauphin of France. 5 It was not until September that 

1 Rolls Series, 9, III, 355. The matter seems to have been wholly arranged by- 
Richard's council, without consulting parliament until on December 13, 1381, Richard 
asked for a grant of money because of his approaching marriage with Anne (Rotuli 
Parliamenlorum, III, 104a). The result of the discussion attending this request of 
Richard was the appointment of Michael de la Pole and Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
as governors of the person of the king and constant counselors (Ibid., Ill, 1046). 

2 Ibid., 92, p. 150. 

3 Higden's Polychronicon (Rolls Series), IX, 12. 

4 Parlement of Foules, 1. 470. 6 See p. 8. 
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Charles could have been a suitor in his own right as king. Even 

the words, 

A man may serven bet and more to pay 
In half a yere, although hit were no more, 1 

could scarcely have been better chosen, if they had been definitely 
intended for the young Charles. Indeed, it was scarcely more than 
a half-year from the accession of Charles in September, 1380, to the 
signing of the marriage treaty in London, May 1, 1381. Or, it was 
but about half a year from June, 1380, when the English negotiations 
and the French activity in the matter began, until the betrothal to 
Richard was virtually decided upon. 

Again, has Chaucer, with such circumstances in mind as I have 
noted, intended to reflect the hopelessness of Charles VI's wooing? 
Even the beginning of the speech is that of one who feels he has no 
chance: 

Now, sirs, ye seen the litel leyser here, 



And eek Nature hirself ne wol noght here, 

For tarying here, noght half that I wolde seye. 2 

Nor could the poet have chosen more appropriate words than those at 
the beginning of the last stanza: 

I ne say this by me, for I ne can 

Do no servyse that may my lady plese; 

But I dar seyn I am hir trewest man 

As to my dome, and feynest wolde hir ese. 3 

Whether these last suggestions are equally interpretative, it must 
be admitted that the notes of time in the speeches of the last two 
suitors have significant parallelism in the long betrothal of Friedrich 
of Meissen, and the short period during which Charles VI was con- 
sidered a suitor. Moreover, the short period mentioned in the last 
speech would far more aptly fit the case of Charles VI than the 
two-year betrothal of William of Baiern-Holland, which had been 
broken off seven years before, even if that betrothal could have been 
in Chaucer's mind. 

It might be objected to the identification of the "thridde tercel 

1 Ll. 474-75. 2 LI. 464, 467-68. 

8 Ll. 477-80. The manners of a ruder age almost suggest that there may be here a 
less elegant slight upon the prowess of the young Charles, a boy little over eleven years 
of age in May, 1380, when his marriage with Anne was first considered. 
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egle " as Charles VI of France, that he too should have been called 
"royal" as was the first tercel, representing Richard. Yet to this 
objection I believe there are several good answers. In the first 
place it may be assumed, as Mr. Pollard at least does, 1 that all the 
eagles of this first choice of a mate are royal. It is true, Chaucer 
says of the birds as a whole in the garden, 

Ther mighte men the royal egle finde 

That with his sharpe look perceth the sonne; 

And other egles of a lower kinde. 2 

When, however, we come to the choice of mates, Nature says to all 

the birds: 

The tercel egle, as that ye knowen wel, 
The foul royal above yow in degree, 



He shal first chese and speken in his gyse. 

And after him, by order shul ye chese 
After your kinde, everych as yow lyketh. 8 

Now the "tercel egle," "the foul royal," is here used for a class, of 
which there are three representatives in contest for "the formel." 
This must be clear, I think, from the last two lines, which refer not 
to the choice of the other two tercels, but to that of the other kinds 
of birds. Nor would it have been at all flattering to Anne, England's 
new queen, if two of those who wooed her were not of royal or princely 
rank. Besides, the "formel egle" is herself not called "royal," 
although we can hardly believe she is not to be so regarded. 4 

But if this answer to the point is not sufficient, it would be easy 
to propose others. It might be pointed out that, in the case of this 
third eagle, Chaucer makes no indication of rank whatever. If he 
does not designate him as of high rank, neither does he call 
him "of lower kinde," as in the case of the second suitor, who 
was at least a German prince. Again, while to us it would seem 
natural to elevate Richard's rival, in order to make the choice of 
the English king a greater honor, the jealousy of France and the 

1 Chaucer ("Literature Primer") 89. 

2 LI. 330-32. 3 LI. 393-94, 399-401. 
4 It might be said that the royal tercel's words, 

"Unto my sovereyn lady, and noght my fere, 
I chese," 
are intended to imply Anne's rank as sister of an emperor, but these need be regarded 
as no more than the common flattery of the lover. 
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French king may easily have prevented it at such a time. Still 
further, to Englishmen since Edward Ill's time, there had been but 
one " king of France," that is, he who sat on their own throne, king 
of England and of France, as he regularly styled himself. To have 
called the "thridde egle" specifically royal might have seemed in 
some sense to acknowledge the right of Charles VI to that realm 
which the English king claimed as his by inheritance. 1 Finally, 
there was some reason for not exalting the position of the French king 
in his exact status at this time. When he came to the throne in 
September, 1380, Charles VI was a boy of not quite twelve. At the 
death of his father his unscrupulous uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berry, and Burgundy, virtually seized all power, as the first had 
also seized all the jewels of his dead brother, Charles V. 2 The 
young king was helpless in their hands, scarcely more than a figure- 
head in the kingdom. These circumstances, in themselves, would 
be sufficient to account for the reference to the third suitor as merely 
"the thridde tercel egle." 3 

There is one other phase of the whole situation that may now 
receive a more interesting interpretation, it seems to me. In his 
valuable essays Professor Koch had emphasized a clause of Wen- 
ceslaus's biographer Pelzel/ in its relation to the free choice which 
Nature granted to the "formel egle." 5 That clause was "and as 
Princess Anne had already reached the age to choose herself a 

1 As some indication of the importance attached to merely verbal acknowledgment 
of the French king It may be noted that such recognition was carefully avoided in the 
state documents of the time. The French king is usually referred so as "our adversary 
of France," as in the case of the commissioners appointed to treat for peace in 1379 and 
April, 1380 (De Tractcmdo cum Adversario Francioc). Even more interesting is the 
expression in the case of the commissioners appointed August 16, 1382, to treat with 
Wenceslaus for an offensive league against France. The document is called De Tractdndo 
cum Rege Romanorum el Boemim super Ligis et Amicitiis, and the alliance was to be 
" Specialiter, in specialibus, contra Earolum Modernum occupatorem Kegni Franciae." — 
Rymer, VII, 365. 

2 Froissart, Chronicles, II, chap, lxxvii; Johnes, I, 617. 

3 It is interesting to note the youth of all the parties to this royal courtship and 
European alliance. In June, 1380, when the negotiations between England and Bohemia 
began, Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia and emperor of the Romans, was a little more than 
nineteen, having been born February 26, 1361. Richard was just beyond fourteen, if 
born April 13, 1366, or thirteen, if that event occurred January 6 or February 26, 1367. 
Anne was also fourteen, as she was born May 11, 1366, and Charles VI, youngest of all, 
was not born until December 3, 1368. Perhaps the extreme youth of all the persons 
makes doubly appropriate the allegory connecting the union of two of them with the 
mating of birds. 

* Englische Studien, I, 288; Essays on Chaucer, 407. B LI. 645 f. 
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husband." Professor Koch thinks this alludes to Anne's " coming of 
age,"as he calls it, explained by his footnote, " That is, I suppose, 14." 1 
Pelzel has apparently based his remark on the fact that the documents 
of the marriage contract show Anne to have appointed ambassadors to 
treat with Richard. While this is so, however, we must remember 
that Anne's mother, Elizabeth, gave her parental consent, her imperial 
brother appointed the same ambassadors, and Anne herself distinctly 
says she had acted by the advice of her brother and mother. 2 

Whether these facts detract from Professor Koch's interpretation 
or not, there is another and much broader sense in which Anne had 
now a free choice, and on account of which she might make some 
demands in her own right. Not only was the notable prince who 
became Friedrich, first elector of Saxony, hers by betrothal, but 
two kings of two of the most powerful nations of western Europe 
were at her feet. Each wished her, not as queen only, but for the 
far-reaching alliance with her imperial brother which union with her 
would bring. Each was deserving in himself, Richard, the passionate 
lover, and Charles, soon to be known as the "well-beloved." It is 
little wonder that, with such opportunities the modest "formel 
egle," which had blushed her pleasure at the lover-like speech of the 
"royal tercel," should soon after pluck up courage to say: 
Almighty quene, unto this yeer be doon 
I aske respit for to avysen me, 
And after that to have my choys al free. 3 

It is this unusual freedom of choice now in Anne's power to 
which these last lines of the poem may well refer. At least, such 
interpretation dignifies what otherwise has often seemed a lame 
conclusion to this beautiful poem. Anne could well afford to take 
her time, as it is fairly clear that her imperial brother or his advisers 
intended to do, until she could satisfy herself as to the advantages 
of this English proposal. Indeed, I have shown in another paper 
that the duke of Tetschen visited England in 1380 to see that far- 
away country, as it must have seemed, and decide whether Anne 

1 Essays on Chaucer, 408. 

'Rymer, VII, 293: "Ad concilia, requlsltlones, necnon inductlones Serenissimi 
Principle, Domini Wenceslai, Romanorum et Boemlse Regis, Domini et Fratris nostri 
pertinendi, necnon Serenissimse Principis, Dominae Elizabethse, Romanorum Imperatricis 
et Regime Boemiae, Dominae et Matris nostra carissimse." 

8 LI. 647-49. 
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could profitably unite her fortunes with those of the English king. 1 
Perhaps it is fair to add, also, that such deliberation as Anne 
showed and such delay as she requested before her final choice may 
well be symbolic of the long-continued and minutely careful negotia- 
tions attending the great alliance of which her marriage was a part. 
That alliance not only broke, for the first time in many years, the 
traditional friendship of Bohemia and France, but it was intimately 
connected with the widespread league of nations for the support of 
Pope Urban VI in the great schism, and was confidently looked 
upon by Englishmen as strengthening their country's hands against 
her long-time adversary, France. The delay of a year, too, which has 
usually been regarded as mere dilatoriness, is thus dignified by the 
many considerations entering into the formation of this far-reaching 
European alliance. 

The foregoing study makes clear, it is hoped, that some con- 
siderable revision is necessary in the usual explanation of the suitors 
in the Parlement of Foules. It has been shown that the betrothal of 
Friedrich of Meissen with Anne of Bohemia was never formally 
broken; that, at her engagement to Richard II of England, it was 
still in force, so far as any agreement to its abrogation is concerned; 
that on this account Friedrich may be regarded as an actual rival of 
the young English king; and that the words of the second suitor 
for the "formel egle" in the poem would especially well apply to his 
long courtship. It has also been made clear that, after the papal 
schism, there was an attempt to bring about a betrothal of Anne of 
Bohemia and Charles, son of King Charles V of France; that this 
union was desired by the French king and urged by the schismatic 
pope, Clement VII; that, according to the English chronicler, Adam 
of Usk, the young Charles, when becoming king in 1380, was a more 
active suitor for the hand of Anne; and that the words of the third 
suitor in the poem have special aptness as applied to him. The 
latter, therefore, of whom in such relation Chaucer would certainly 
have had knowledge, is far more likely to have been in his mind than 
that Prince of Bavaria whose betrothal to the future queen of Eng- 
land had been broken off in 1373. „ „ _, 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 

Western Reserve University 
1 See the paper mentioned on p. 1, above. 
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